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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

f ul ; even Ibsen would not have hesitated to use it. It shows 

a dramatic intensity which is breath-taking. 

The language is modelled partly on the prophets and 

partly on the modern vers-librists, and even in the translation, 

which is excellent, its beauty is evident, as these extracts 

show: 

"The sky is beautiful:" but this is a beautiful thing too and even 

worthy of God — 
The heart of a man that can be filled, leaving no part empty. 



Do not turn from me that face — 

There are enough angels to serve the mass in heaven. 

Or this bit of dialogue between an old man and his wife, 

before he starts on his pilgrimage: 

Anne Vercos. The yes which will separate us now, very low, 

As round as the oui that formerly made us one. 
His Wife (speaking very low). Yes, Anne. 

With his fire, perhaps this author carries also a faint 

cloud ; but who would begrudge him this cloud, in which his 

sensitive soul dwells as in a beautiful garden? 

Max Mic kelson 

CATHAY AGAIN 

The Great White Wall, by William Rose Benet. Yale 

Univ. Press. 

The heroic narrative in verse, in which anthropomorphic 
gods and brawny heroes stride through countless cantos of 
hexameter, is necessarily out of vogue in these days of stac- 
cato short-stories in vers libre and pithy etchings that reduce 
a life to an epigram. Yet there is something in us that goes 
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behind the vogue, that escapes now and again from the stern 
censorship of our intellect and revels with a childlike glee 
in fierce bearded heroes with glittering swords, in lovely 
maidens in distress, in the color and gleam and swing of a 
crisp narrative in decorative verse. And as for the Arabian 
Nights, in whatever form we find them, it will be a merci- 
fully long day before we lose our delight in them. 

All these elements William Rose Benet has gathered to- 
gether into a really enchanting tale in his latest book, The 
Great White Wall. He has called for his enchantment on 
all the ancient sources, on Kublai Kahn, on ancient Cathay, 
on Persia and India and Arabia; but the enchantment re- 
mains authentic, and Mr. Benet is at his happiest in evoking 
it. The lines are everywhere agleam with color, as in these, 
from the description of the army of Timur the Terrible on 
the march: 

Pheasant feather and peacock plume from many a marching head- 
dress glitters. 

Bows on backs, a crowd of archers bronzely swings along as one. 

Herds of antelope, goat, and nihlgao straggle along the armies' 
fringes. 

Mimics, sorcerers, and buffoons in parti-colored costumes pass. 

Dancing girls with golden anklets trip in the desert dust that singes. 

High upheld above their bearers, banners stream from poles of 
brass. 

Over all the embroidered arms of Samarcand, the City Splendid: 

Lion and Sun and Three Great Circles, threefold realms that 
signify, 

Blaze on a banner of gold brocade. And, densely by his troops 
attended, 

Odmar, leading the Avant-guard, to a blare of terrible horns 
goes by. 
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Mr. Benet has avoided with real craftsmanship that pit- 
fall of the narrative poem, a too regular rhythm. The 
framework of heroic measure is here, but so well does he 
halt and vary it that nowhere, even to the ear of the 
sophisticated, is the sense rocked to sleep in the cradle of the 
metre; and the ambitions and the love of Timur stand out 
almost as starkly as from prose. In the end too, while not 
losing the elaborate brightness of the key, he lends a note of 
human truth to the tale by having Timur's spiritual defeat 
come at the moment of his greatest physical triumph. 

There is a distinct place in American poetry for .Mr. 
Benet's jewelled stories, and it is to be hoped that he will 
give us more of them. E. T. 

OTHER BOOKS OF VERSE 

The increase of public interest in poetry is shown by 
nothing more powerfully than by trade conditions — the num- 
ber of interesting books of verse which are being published 
and apparently sold; and of anthologies, biographies, essays, 
etc., which belong to our province. 

We propose to group together for brief mention now and 
then books which would justify more extensive notice if we 
had the space, or books whose authors have been so recently 
studied in our pages that there seems to be nothing especially 
new to say about them. 

Here, for example, is The Quest, by John G. Neihardt 
(Macmillan Co.), a reprint of the best poems from his first 
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